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in Asia Minor in 740; later this champion of Islam became
the historical prototype of the legendary Turkish national
hero Saiyid Battal Ghazi, whose grave is still shown in one
of the villages south of Eskishehr (medieval Dorylaeum) in
Asia Minor. In the tenth century the Hamdanids at Aleppo
in Syria created at their Court a centre of flourishing literary
activity; contemporaries called this period of the Hamdanids
the 'Golden Age*. The poets of their epoch treated not only
the usual themes of Arabian poetry, but also praised the
deeds of the Muhammadans in the wars with Byzantium.
The famous Byzantine epic on Digenes Akritas, a Byzantine
chanson de geste^ depicting the wonderful exploits of this
Greek national hero, goes back to an actual person who
apparently was killed fighting against the Arabs in Asia
Minor in 788. The tomb of the hero himself is found not
far from Samosata. The epic of Digenes Akritas and the so-
called Akritic popular songs beautifully and in many cases
accurately describe the warfare between the Arabs and
Byzantium, especially in the ninth century, when in 838
took place the great military success of the Arab armies over
the Byzantine troops at Amorium in Phrygia. Now owing
to some recent brilliant studies on Byzantine and Arabo-
Turkish epics another extremely interesting problem arises,
that of the close connexion between the Greek epic of
Digenes Akritas, the Turkish epic of Saiyid Battal which is
Turkish only in the language of its last version but is
originally Arab, and the Thousand and One Nights. The
Greek epic Digenes Akritas is a priceless mine of information
for cultural relations between Byzantium and the Arabs.
On account of the. continued intercourse between Byzan-
tium and the Arabs^ many Arabic words passed.into Greek,
and maay Greek words into Arabic. These borrowed words,
whether Arabic or Greek, have very often taken distorted
forms in which it is sometimes not easy to discover the
hidden original. Similar borrowings may be observed in the
West in Spain, where many Arabic words made their way
into Spanish and Portuguese.
The period from the beginning of the Crusades to the fall
of Constantinople in 1453 differed considerably from the
preceding period so far as mutual relations between Byzan-